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THERE  are  but  few  in  these  days  to  question 
the  value  of  an  education.  If  there  were 
needed  any  final  argument  for  education,  the 
recent  great  war  provided  that  argument.  In  that 
war,  the  man  with  college  training  proved  his  worth 
in  many  ways — and  proved  the  worth  of  the  train- 
ing he  had  received — proved  it  in  that  great  supreme 
test  of  all  the  qualities  that  make  for  manhood. 

A  year  and  more  has  passed  since  the  last  battle 
was  fought;  but  we  are  even  now  just  beginning  to 
understand  how  profound,  how  momentous  are  the 
effects  of  that  war.  We  stand  appalled  before  a 
civilization  shaken  to  its  very  foundations.  Unrest 
is  everywhere.  Our  social  structure,  that  seemed  so 
secure,  so  permanent,  has  been  found  to  be  built  on 
sand.  Governments  that  have  endured  for  centuries 
are  destroyed  and  new  ones  take  their  place — only 
in  their  turn  to  be  swept  away.  Institutions  that 
represent  the  crystalization  of  the  experience  of 
mankind  are  swept  aside.  Even  the  standards,  the 
ideals  by  which  we  have  lived  and  measured  the 
value   of  life   are   repudiated. 

In  our  loved  America  we  have  escaped,  in  large 
measure,  the  terrible  losses  of  the  war.  We  gave  z  3 
gave  freely  of  our  young  men  and  of  our  wealth-. 
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but  the  price  that  we  paid,  either  in  lives  or  in 
material  things,  or  in  the  effect  upon  our  institu- 
tions has  been  but  slight — slight,  that  is,  compared 
to  that  suffered  by  the  great  European  nations. 
And  yet  we  have  not  altogether  escaped.  We  find 
ourself  today  confronted  by  the  gravest  of  problems. 
Our  world  is  one  of  change,  reconstruction,  re- 
valuation. Our  vaunted  stability  has  been  found  to 
be  none  too  secure.  In  our  economic  systems,  our 
industrial  machinery,  in  our  social  relationships,  in 
our  political  organization — everywhere  there  is 
change. 

Our  democracy  is  being  put  to  the  supreme  test. 
And  although  there  is  no  flaw  in  our  assurance  that 
we  shall  meet  that  test  successfully  and  emerge  from 
the  trial' a  greater,  more  liberal  nation,  yet  now  we 
cannoi  but  feel  anxious  as  the  gravity  of  the  situa- 
tion -impresses   us. 


A  view  of  the  Campus  of  the  University  of  Oregon  taken  frbm  the  center  of  Kincaid  Field.     At  the  extreme  left  is  a  wii 
the  trees,  Friendly  Hall — the  men's  dormitory — is  visible.     Next,  to  the  right,  and  somewhat  further  away,  is  the  men's 

possible  by  the  recent  fefeoral  of  the  bleachers  from  Kincaid    Field,  which  has  been  8Uj 
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The  great  heart  of  America  is  sound — that  we 
know,  and  glory  in  our  faith.  But  what  of  our 
leadership?  What  of  the  men  who  will  interpret 
the  inarticulate  will  of  the  people  and  put  that  will 
into   effect?     What   of   the   brains   of   America? 

A  democracy  can  rise  no  higher  than  its  source, 
and  the  only  source  of  a  democracy  is  the  people  who 
constitute  it.  If  its  people  are  stupid,  self-satisfied, 
ignorant,  the  nation  will  retrograde.  If  its  people 
are  intelligent,  enlightened,  forward-looking,  the 
nation  will  develop  and  progress. 

Does  it  not  follow,  then,  that  one  of  the  chief 
concerns  of  a  democracy  is  the  education  of  its 
citizens — and  especially  of  its  citizens  when  they 
ing  and  receptive  and  impressionable ?  •  Indeed, 
a  very  great  man  has  said  recently  that  the.  one 
great  business  of  a  democracy  is  education.  No:  the 
expansion  of  trade;  not  the  accumulation  of  wealth 


— but  the  constant  improvement  of  the  people  them- 
selves— through  education — generation  after  genera- 
tion— that  is  the  first  great  business  of  a  democracy. 
All  other  things — material  things,  necessary  and 
worthy  as  they  may  be,  are  but  secondary  in  impor- 
tance. 

Education  is  no  longer  easily  definable.  It  means 
different  things  to  different  people.  And  that  is 
as  it  should  be,  because  education  must  grow  and 
change  as  life  expands  and  becomes  more  complex. 
During  the  last  decade  or  two,  the  tendency  has  been 
toward  the  development  of  vocational  education.  Our 
universities,  responding  to  the  impulse,  have  become 
great  collections  of  technical  and  occupational  schools. 
To  the  professional  schools  of  law,  medicine  and  edu- 
cation, there  have  been  added  schools  of  engineering, 
architecture,  commerce,  journalism,  mining,  and  so 
on  and  on,  until  there  is  hardly  a  trade  or  occupa- 
tion  that   is   not   represented. 

There  is  no  possible  intent  in  this  paper  to  dis- 
parage vocational  training,  either  in  our  state  or  our 
privately  endowed  colleges.  Society  is  doing  itself 
an  unquestioned  service  when  it  makes  it  possible  and 
epj  for  its  young  men  and  women  to  equip  them- 
es  for   gainful   occupations. 


'.  M.  C.  A.  "Hut,"  with  a  glimpse  of  Beady  Hall  above.     At  the  left  center  is  the  Library.     At  the  right  center,  through 
At  the   extreme   right,    is  Johnson  Hall — the   administrationi  building.     This    unusually    comprehensive    view    was    made 
y  the  newly  equipped  "Hay ward  Field,"  located  on  a  distanApart  of  the  campus. 
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But  in  this  popular  interest  in  vocational  train- 
ing, there  is  a  great  danger  that  the  central  idea  and 
purpose  of  public  education  may  be  lost  sight  of. 
That  central  purpose  is — or  should  be — training  for 
citizenship.  It  may  be  argued  that  when  a  young 
man  or  woman  elects  a  vocational  course  in  college, 
he  is  responding  to  a  selfish  motive.  He  does  so 
in  order  that  he  may  make  a  better  living  for  him- 
self and  those  dependant  upon  him.  Of  course  it 
should  follow  that  he  ought  to  become  a  better 
citizen  through  becoming  a  better  producer.  But 
citizenship  is  more  than  the  production  of  wealth, 
more  than  business,  more  than  a  profession.  The 
power  of  citizenship  is  expressed  through  the  ballot. 
Every  time  a  man  or  woman  casts  a  vote,  he  or 
she  is  performing  an  act  of  citizenship,  which,  in  the 
aggregate,  affects  the  destiny  of  the  nation. 

Can  the  state  do  better  than  to  educate  its  young 
men  and  women  for  citizenship'? 

But  the  means  whereby  society  can  best  accom- 
plish this  purpose  are  not  so  easily  found.  The 
citizen  casts  his  vote  for  this  or  that  candidate  or 
measure  according  to  his  best  judgment.  His  judg- 
ment is  the  result  of  his  native  intelligence  plus'  his 
education  and  experience.  The  state  must  work  wmh 
whatever  brains  and  character  it  has  at  its  disposal. 
But  it  can  affect  that  raw  material — its  untrained 
youth — by  providing  for  them  facilities  for  educa- 
tion. A  man's  judgment,  in  so  far  as  his  own  affairs 
are  concerned,  is  developed  by  his  experience — his 
own,  and  that  of  others  witli  whom  he  comes  in  con- 
tact. But  education  places  before  the  young  citizen 
all  the  consummated  experience  of  mankind;  and 
this  body  of  experience  constitutes  the  truth — in  so 
far  as  men  have  learned  the  truth  and  recorded  it  in 
books  for  the  guidance  of  other  men. 

Is  not  knowledge  necessary  for  good  citizenship? 

Through  economics,  the  student  learns  of  the  laws 
that  govern  the  production  and  distribution  of  wealth. 
Through  sociology,  he  learns  of  men  in  all  their 
human  relationships.  Through  history,  he  becomes 
informed  of  the  events  of  which  human  progress 
is  made  up.  Through  literature,  he  learns  all  of 
these  things;  but  he  sees  them  through  the  light  of 
personal  experience,  and  he  sees,  too,  the  spiritual 
impulses  and  ideals  of  humanity.  These  studies  are 
concerned  with  man — with  all  he  has  said  and  done 
and  thought   and   dreamed   and  aspired. 

While  he  is  learning  the  truth  about  men,  the 
student  is  not  merely  acquiring  facts,  but  is  at  the 
same  time  learning  the  great  lesson — how  to  learn 
the  truth.  He  is  learning  where  the  truth  may  be 
found,  how  to  go  about  finding  it,  and  how  to 
recognize  it  when  he  does  find  it.  He  learns  to 
weigh  evidence,  to  require  proof,  to  demand  authen- 
ticity.    His  horizon  becomes  broadened,  and  because 
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he  has  learned  so  much  of  the  experiences  of  man- 
kind—their struggles,  their  sorrows,  their  agonies, 
their  achievements,  their  high  aspirations,  he — the 
student  —  becomes  tolerant,  liberal,  open-minded, 
open-hearted. 

Is   not    tltat    education    for   citizenship  ? 

Take  education  away  from  America  today,  and 
how  long  would  it  be  before  she  would  reel  back  into 
the  beast? 

Give  to  poor  despairing  Russia  such  a  system  of 
education  as  America  possesses,  and  how  long  before 
she  would  lift  herself  from  the  abyss  into  which  she 
has    fallen? 

Give  to  every  American  boy  and  girl  a  liberal 
education,  and  what  achievements  would  be  beyond 
this  America   of  ours? 

That  is  a  dream — and  one  that,  with  the  recent 
appalling  revelation  of  the  amount  of  actual  illit- 
eracy that  exists  in  America,  seems  impossible  of 
realization.  But  it  is  the  goal  toward  which  we 
must  press.  Education,  knowledge,  enlightenment 
— the  tfuth,  in  so  far  as  men  have  learned  the  truth 
— agJanst  these  the  forces  of  ignorance,  of  avarice, 
of  corruption  shall  not  prevail.  But  given  these — 
given  an  educated  citizenship,  and  the  hopes  of  those 
wlio  crave  for  America  the  highest  destiny  may  yet 
come   true. 
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ORGANIZATION  OF  THE  UNIVERSITY 

Graduate  School. 

College   of  Literature,   Science   and  the   Arts. 

General  courses  in  Liberal  Arts  in  the  following 
departments:  Botany,  Chemistry,  Economics  and 
Sociology,  Education,  Rhetoric  and  American  Litera- 
ture, English  Literature,  Geology,  Greek,  German, 
Scandanivian  Language  and  Literature,  History, 
Household  Arts,  Hygiene  and  Physical  Education  for 
"Women,  Latin,  Mathematics  and  Astronomy,  Military, 
Philosophy,  Physics,  Political  Science,  Psychology, 
Public  Speaking,  Romance  Languages  and  Literature, 
Physical    Education    and   Athletics   for   men,    Zoology. 

Special  Courses  including — Course  Preparatory  to 
Medicine.  Course  Preparatory  to  Law.  Course  Pre- 
paratory   to    Engineering. 

School  of  Architecture  and  Allied  Arts. 

School  of  Commerce. 

School  of  Education. 

School  of  Journalism. 

School  of  Law. 

School  of  Medicine. 

School  of  Music. 

School  of  Sociology. 

School  of  Extension  Study. 

Summer  School. 


"THE  PIONEER" 

This  inspiring  figure  in  enduring  bronze  was  unveiled 
in  Mag,  1919 


